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the hall, the mail in the freight room should have
been checked by customs against the ship's
manifest and handed over immediately to the
postal official. The freight will be dealt with
immediately after the departure, unless there is
normally sufficient to warrant having a full-time
Goods-Inwards staff.

Departures. If the passengers have been dealt
with in the Town Office, the airport staff will have
received the details by telephone for the load sheet,
and the set of passenger lists will come hi the car.
(Copies are required in varying number according
to the destination and countries flown over.) If
they are coming direct they are dealt with at this
stage.

The mail way-bills should also be ready and the
details added to the manifest and load sheet.

All freight consignment notes should be ready,
so that the manifest may be completed, signed by
the pilot, and stamped by customs.

The best way to carry all these documents,
among which must be counted the aeroplane log
book, company's correspondence, and medical
certificates, as well as the customs documents,
passenger lists, consignment notes, and way-bills,
is in a strong bag closed by a flap, about 14 in.
wide by 10 in. high. This bag should have the
registration letters of the aeroplane painted on the
outside. The inside should consist of as many
divisions as there are airports on the route at
which the aeroplane will land, and the gussets
should allow an expansion of about 1J in. Each
division should be plainly marked with the name
of the airport. By this method the station super-
intendent at the initial departure can sort into the
various divisions the papers destined for those
airports, and each succeeding official knows he will
find ALL documents for his station hi the one
division allotted to him. On a long trans-conti-
nental service such a system is absolutely neces-
sary, but even on a short internal service, where
there will be fewer documents to carry, it remains
the most practical way to carry them.

FROM HALL TO TARMAC. The loading of all
cargo should be completed, the crew on board and
engines running, by the time the passengers are
conducted to the aeroplane. After ensuring that
the bag of ship's papers is on board, doors shut
and steps, etc., removed, the aeroplane is ready to
be signalled away.

Tarmac Equipment. PASSENGER STEPS. These
steps should be firm, wide, with broad treads, as
light as possible for ease of pushing, and made to
fit the doorway of the particular aeroplane.

FREIGHT HOLD STEPS. These are required for
the forward hold in a large aeroplane, and should
have a platform at the top. Folding steps are
dangerous. They should also be designed to fit the
particular aeroplane.

TROLLEYS. These should be built low, on four
small swivelling wheels, with ramps only at the

back and front. The design should allow them to
go through the doors of the buildings in which they
are used.

PROPELLER GUARDS. These are essential, just
as much for the protection of staff as for passengers.

ENGINE STARTING PLATFORM. If anything in
the way of a stand is required to start an engine or
to examine it in a hurry, it should be kept near the
tarmac, and should be a part of the operating
company's equipment, like the previously men-
tioned items.

GENERAL. All the foregoing equipment should
be fitted with pneumatic-tyred wheels and designed
to be as light as possible. Metal tubing is prefer-
able to an all-wood construction.

PICKETING ROPES. A supply should be readily
available for use on windy days.

CHOCKS. These should be available in various
sizes to be adequate for the purpose, whatever the
size of the wheel to be blocked. Immediately the
aeroplane has come to rest, two chocks should be
applied to each wheel.

The Tarmac (Apron). The tarmac as such
properly belongs to the road-building branch of
engineering, but this much must be stated about
it because the rapid handling of the aeroplane and
its load are affected thereby.

The tarmac should be big enough to allow, at the
very least, the largest aeroplane regularly using
the airport to come to rest on it without getting
dangerously near the buildings which form one of
its edges. On a windy day especially, no pilot will
bring his aeroplane close hi, and yet the passengers
should not find themselves obliged to walk across
grass because the tarmac is too small. It should
be remembered that as the ground just beyond the
tarmac is usually in poor condition, owing to the
concentrated wear on that part, it delays all
operations to have to work on it.

Secondly, for the tarmac to be a really practical
one, there should be ample depth to allow at least
two aeroplanes to come to rest in line abreast.
It is no use obliging the second aeroplane to stop
close behind the first, because the latter will blow
dust into the other as soon as it starts, and perhaps
rock it dangerously. Moreover, the second aero-
plane cannot move away until the front one has
gone. Any sort of mfl.nhfl.n^ling to move the aero-
planes at the time of a stop in transit means delay
and taking staff from other duties.

Thirdly, rings should be sunk into the tarmac
at a number of points to allow medium-sized
aeroplanes to be tied down immediately on arrival
on a windy day.

Fourthly, access to the tarmac by the public
should be impossible except through a controlled
entrance, and no one should be allowed on it
except staff on duty and passengers. This is
required by the customs officials when an aeroplane
arrives from a foreign country, for the tarmac
becomes a "customs area" until the aeroplane and
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